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I 

A NEW ERA FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Unless a sharp turnaround occurs in the rata 
of college attendance * higher education - as 
presently structured and defined - will require 
continuing and substantial adjustnients during 
niuch of the remainder of this century 

After thirty years of steady, even spectacular growth* 
American higher education is entering a new era* it promises 
to be a period in which the pressures on leadership will be as 
great as those of the 1960 *b, albeit of a different nature* 
The community college experience may not parallel that of the 
university in terms of predicted declining enrollments, but 
the resultant problems will vary only in degree. The coimiunity 
college president may expect intensified pressures in finance, 
governance^ public confidence, the employee's search for 
security, and governmental control brought on largely by a 
changing student market. The changing role of the community 
college president emerging from these press'^^res is the subject 
of this paper* 



Glenny, Lyman A., et al.. Presiden ts Confront Reality, 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1976, p, 1* 
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Discussing the ahanging role of the conimunity college 
president requires caution. An administrator could easily be 
lured into drawing from the eKperiencaa of routine institutional 
problems. The reservoir of eKperiences which the chief 
administrator puts into play in the day-to--day operation of 
^ conimunity college could fill volumes* Presidents could 
recite an almost endless array of the problems inherent in 
the position of chief administrative officer* They know the 
pressures brought by constituents on behalf of applicants 
for positions and by disgruntled taKpayers complaining to 
governing boards. They hear a plethora of student proteste 
ranging from criticism of grading practices to discontent with 
food sarvicas. Thay grant* or deny* the plea of a parent for 
an extensioii of a deadline* and try to ignore the subtle hint 
o£ a contractor that specifications should be written in his 
favor,. These are things that go with the job* It is important 
to know how to handle them. More important is the need to face 
broader issues and prepare to deal successfully with future 
pressures before those pressures become crises. 

Higher education in ^erica* especially that segment known 
as the conmiunity aollege, has an Impressive history. Community 
college leaders can look back with a great deal of satisfaction 
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on the development of these institutions during *Ka- first 
seventy-five years of this century. This backward look 
provides useful points of reference, especially as it prepares 
leadership to resolve today's problems and to identify, and 
prepare for^ the prassures which will plague the community 
college of tomorrow. In this paper an attempt will be made 
to identify some of the major challenges to the community 
college administrator. Some of the problems have been 
around a long time* Others are of more recent origin. The 
future will bring about those never before experienced and 
new facets of old ones. They will be there to challenge 
community college leaders during the remainder of this 
century I and the nature of the times will not allow evasive 
action* 

As this segment of higher education approaehes the enfl 
of its first century^ one may be sure that the history of its 
second century will be determined by the way in which the 
leadership meets and resolves current issues. 

The last three decades have been eKciting ones for 
community colleges^ Thiy have been years of phenomenal growth* 
Over this period j the fundamental purposes of the two-year 
institution have been achieved to eKtents never visualized 
by the founders* Urban areas have been the loci for the 
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development of complex institutions offering a huge array of 
programs# granting admission to almost every interested oitl^en* 
dispersing learning centers out to the people and providing 
flexible scheduling to accommodate many thousancjs of students* 

Smaller towns and cities have benefited from the 
establishment of colleges^ similar in p?*ilosophy and differing 
only in size, which have become centers of learniiig^ the artSr 
and recreation. This is the community college of 1976. 

The years immediately following World War II ware 
significant ones for community colleges. America's historic 
faith in the value of education was given new expression by 
enactment of the 1 Bill." It was in the late 40 ' s and 
early 50' s that American colleges were to first fael the 
impact of great masses seeking admission. Among these were 
thousands of people who* for economic* academic or other raasona, 
would never have sought admission to a college or university. 
While they became the students in all types of institutions, 
a great many found their way into two-^year colleges. For a 
time, they were to shape the character of the student bodies 
throughout the nation . 

The decade of the 50 's saw the rise of a new social 
consciousnesB . Unrest, new social programs/ extensive 
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legislation — all had their impact on society, and the 
education Gonmunity found itself at the focal point of this 
change. Again^ the public -s faith in education was evident 
v^han the nation looked to schools and colleges as the primary 
vehicles through which social equality could be achieved. 
In the late 1950' s, the great eKpansion of community 
colleges began to make that institution an element of higher 
education worthy of attention. In part because of nuntoers 
seeking education beyond the secondary school, partly because 
of the costs of financing postsecondary education, but 
primarily because of the inability or unwillingness of 
traditional institutions to meet the challenge of this new 
era, many states turned to the two-^year college as a viable 
solution. States like Texas, California, and Michigan began 
rapid expansion of existing systems. In other states, such 
as Florida, legislation was enacted establishing new community 
college systems designed to provide all the people with 
postsecondary education. In the fourteen years immediately 
following World War II, twenty'-one new public community 
colleges were opened in California, During the same period, 
Texas was to add eleven new community colleges, ^ 

2 

Directory ^ American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, Washington, 1976. 
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With the coming of the 60' s, the jmovement continuad to 
accelerate* Community college leaders took pride in saying 
that new institutions were being opened at the rate of "one 
a week'* throughout the nation. The growth in the nuir±>ers 
attending these institutions was reflected in the growth of 
new colleges. 

Another element very much in evidence in thia period 
tended to overshadow the more optimistic picture of growth 
of institutions and programs* That was the violence waich 
cantered on the university campus* This storm was an overt 
and painful manifestation of social change. Some actions 
resulted frcm well meaning effort on the part of dedicated 
people. Other acts must be attributed to opportunists who 
rode the wave of social change to reach their own less 
altruistic objectives * 

The community college, in general, was spared this turmoil. 
Where it did affect the two-year college, it was largely a 
spin-^off from violence at other nearby institutions and 
agencies. The reasons the comnunity colleges were spared may 
never be fully known* Perhaps they were not considered 
significant targets^ The nature of their students could 
provide a partial explanation. Many persons like to feel 
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that the community college remained yalatively calm because 
it was not guilty of many of the shortcomings laid at the door 
of the university* Perhaps cominunity colleges have been on the 
leading edge of social and educational refom. If this is true, 
the leadership of these institutions have an even greater 
responsibility to keep the community college in that respected 
position^ 

The picture has changed* Speakers and writers coranent on 
the new attitudes of today's students. Researchers report 
renewed Interest in career education* All of this is welcome 
news to the community college president. He still expects, 
however, to hear at any moment the sound of the dropping of 
that "second shoe"! 

The pressures of the past, it is clear, have helped to 
shape the presidency of the community college today. These 
pressures and others now becoming evident will shape the 
presidency of the future, in the following sections^ some 
of these new pressures will be discussed. They are problems 
facing every community college president in varying degrees. 
Whether the institution is large or small, urban or rural, 
public or xwivate^ the role of the chief executive is evolving 
in the face of new a&niniatrative pressures. 
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TI 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE PUBLIC'S ATTITUDES 

The growth of our national wealth, like tha 
enhancement of the quality of our national 
life, depends on education,"^ 

Caroline Bird, author of The Case Ac^ainst College # may 
not agree with the above statement. Ms. Bird, and a sizeable 
group with similar outlooks, are capitalizing on the changing 
image of postsecondary education* Their evidence is the 
selected, often remote cases of failure. No doubt that son\e 
people, having limited knowledge of the field, are impressed 
with the non-"Buccess of today's college-eduaatad person- 

Despite reports of renewed purpose among many collega 
students, there is a less encouraging side to the picture. 
Many youths, whose idealism has not been tested by reality* 
are revealing a tendency to avoid formal education beyond 
secondary school - 

Public officials are asking searching questions. F^ded 
with growing demands for public funds, they are becoming 

OS tar, Allan W., "What Uncle's $34,000 Won't Buy," 
Reports, vol. 17, No. 9, Noveitftier/Decentoer 1975, p. 46, 
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increasingly critical of the scope, programs, and products 
of Gollagaa* With greater frequency than ever before, 
educators are called upon to answer gueations about a host of 
issues — job markets, drop-^out rate, grade inflation, 
enrollment limits, teaching load — as they defend their 
raquesta for funds* Implied in the search for ans'^ars is the 
question, "la a collage education really worth what it coats?" 
To those who understand the system, and to those whose 
contact has bean a satisfying personal eKperlenca, the answer 
is a resounding "yes!" 

The disillusioned constitute a minority, in a sense, 
it is good to have a pressure group forcing a social 
institution to continually evaluate itself. The danger comes 
when that minority ceases to become a constructive force and 
becomes, instead, a cause of deterioration* 

Is there a growing disenchantment: with post secondary 
education? Earlier reference was made to the traditional 
faith of Americans in the educational system. This confidence 
had its origin in a frontier society. There, one's knowledge 
and skills largely determine success, or even survival. 

The business community has recognized the value of 
education in tangible ways, chiefly through compensation and 
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advanGement, Social agencies have traditiorially relied on 
education as mn instrument of social change* Lav^akars and 
government executives have found the school a convanient 
vehicle for the implementation and enforcement o£ public 
policy. 

Educational institutions^ principally those at the 
post secondary levels have relied upon* and sought to etrengthe 
the public's faith in education* To do this, spokesmen for 
colleges and universities have put forth valid claims 
emphasizing the benefits o£ college study. The value of 
general education has been accented. Religious groups have 
stressed the roles of their own institutions in the spiritual 
and moral grov^th of their students and to the strength of 
the nation, in the coitimunlty college, the benefits of 
education for vocational and recreational purposes have been 
widely accepted. 

In recent years a major factor in marketing a college 
education has been its monetary value to the one who has it. 
The ^erican public has been made a Qonstant target for 
statistics comparing the lifetime earnings of groups 
categorlEed by level of education. Invariably, these 
earnings are showi to be directly related to the .level of 
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education achievecl iy parsons Included in the atudies. In 
a growing aconomy^ muah claims have bean easily s\ipportad» 
The college preiident, using this testimony on bahalf of his 
profession, was not called upon give a critical analysis 
of its meaning* Presidents today^ and in the iitmadiate future, 
will have a more difficult task* 

News media carry items questioning the credibility of 
claims for the economic value of higher education. One 
"horror story" reports that graduate sociologists are driving 
taxis because that's the only amplo^ent they can find^ 
Graduates with Ph*D^ degrees, it is reported, are forced to 
serve as laboratory assistants because faaulty positions 
for which they have prepared are not available. Official 
published estimates of the need for collage-educated workers 
seem to be alarmingly lower than the numbers being prepared 
.by the nation's aollegas and universities * Such stories are 
many and, despite efforts at explanation, have their impact 
on the attitudes of those who are the beneficiaries of higher 
education and the public which supports the syatem. 

Knowledgeable corwnunlty college people way yuiclcly refute 
criticism of the impracticality of postsecondary education. 
They can demonstrate the close cooperation between the 
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eollege and the bueinaBs aoiniTiunity' , They may be able to show 
an xmpicmBmLvm record of job placenient of graduates. This 
helps but does not solve the image problem. The Gommunity 
college f in the minds of the public, is still a part of the 
total scope of American higher education* Those in the field 
recognise the differences, even subtle ones, but the man on 
the street does not make those distinctions* The coranunity 
college president, though he may "inarch to a different 
drumnar," will alv^ays feel the presauras of criticism 
mainly directed at other segrnents of the Bystem* 

The important queetion is, "Ho^ does the community 
college president respond to an apparent lagging faith in 
education?" A response is required* It is obvious from 
the history and current status of coimtiunity colleges that 
its critics are in the minority* The president can take 
little comfort in thia fact* Public poli^ may not necessarily 
be determined by the majority who believe in the system* 

The community college president must correct a grave 
weakness which has beset two--year collages from their 
beginning. Placing great emphasis on the studenti these 
colleges have stressed the teaching fundtion and have 
proudly and enthusiaatically denounced over-commitment to 
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research. As a result^ Institutional rasemrch has been 
tragieally negleatad^ it must be an integral part of the 
comnunity GOllaga of the futute* Only by this means can 
the president make the right aaciaion, taKe appropriate 
action, and tell the complete story of hia institution* The 
Goinmunity collage has a great au: .ssa story which justifies 
the public's eonfidence. It only has to dev^alop the facts 
and present them in an under standab la manner* This can be 
done with a research comtiitanent and an effective plan. 

The community college claims to be different. There are 
many pressures — state control and coordination^ federal 
regulations, dasira for "respectability," — to minimize this 
difference^ Much of the public does not differentiate 
between the community college and other institutions of 
higher education* The president has the task of maintaining 
its unique character. It is his responsibility to lead the 
faculty, staff, students^ and conmiunity in developing a 
feeling of pride in a college with ''dirt under its fingernails." 

The public *s positive attitude is an indispensable factor 
in maintaining the open door policy. As the pressures mount 
to shift an increasing share of costs to the student, an 
understanding and sympathetic constituency will be the 



differancs in free aacass and opportunity limited to those 
able to pay* The praaidsnt and governing board eannot 
withstmnd this pressure alone but must develop strong support 
by oitizens who influanee the ehapii?g of poliay* 

Public relations has traditionally been a major 
responsibility of the coranunity GOllege president* It remains 
so today and has inereasing implications in view of new 
stress anticipated tomorrow* 
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THE PRESIDENT mD THE ECONOMy ' 

"In 1975, the dominant fact about many o£ our 
institutions is their economic plight, , , 
Despite their many differences, these institutions 
share a new complaK problem; their income is 
rising, but their costs are rising faster. The 
resulting financial gap is one of the nation's 
major problems,"^ 

Dr* Chsit was referring to all institutions 
educational , governmental, public, private — but for the 
purpose of this paper , emphasis will be placed on the 
community college * 

No problem is of greater importance to the president than 
that of the fiscal v^e 11 being of his institution. This is 
true not only of coiranunity colleges but of higher education 
in generals rhroughout the nation, colleges and universities, 
public and privata, large and small, are feeling the pressures 
brought about by economic change * 

Chait, Earl F.^ "Managing Fiscal Resources in Higl ir 
Bducation During A Period of Rising Costs^" Prooeedinqs , 
24th S RIB Leg ialative Work Conference, August aT^-as, 197S, 
Southeni Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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To reflect on inflation as it affects eitlEans is a 
sobering eKperience. When applied to educational institutions # 
the problem is compounded. Studies over an extended period 
reveal that costs In American higher education have risen 
faster than the nomal rate of inflation. From the period 
1030 to 1960^ it rose Toy 2%% per student per year over the 
normal rate of inflation* In recent periods of vary rapid 
growth^ per student coste rose at an even faster annual rata 
of 4 to 6%m Data from the U* S, Office of Education show 
that for the ten-ysar period 1963-1973^ the average annual rate 
of increase for the nation was 2,3% per student in constant 
dollars* 

A look into the future does not present an encouraging 
picture* Many putolie cCTwnunity colleges have remained 
fiscally solvent largely because of enrollment growth* With 
the prospeat of leveling, or eventually declining enrollments^ 
their futures look grlmp A projection by USOE into the first 
half of the 1980 *s shows an estimated per student increase of 
2*9% per year in constant dollars* 

That is the coat problem. How will community collegee^ 
in face of the best infoCTnation about the future^ be able to 
maintain programs ot quality in the face of rising aconomia 
pressures? 20 
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The aolution to rising costs may ba sought in several 
places* Pressures are on to incraaae tuition in community 
aollagas in many parts of the country. These pressures have 
already resulted in action in a few cases. The conmiunity 
college president faces a flilemma. on one hand, how can he 
meet rising costs # and on the other hand, how can he maintain 
the "open door" which ia perhaps the most vital ingredient in 
the comniunity college philoaophy? Will economic pressures of 
the future move the eoranunity college from a stance of 
egalitarianism to one of elitism? If the community college ia 
to remain what it purports to be, it cannot resolve its 
financial problems by tuition alone* 

For sane colleges a part of the answer may be in increased 
local aupport* The increasing reluctance of trnKpayers to 
further extend the ad valorem tax, however, offars scant 
hope of a viable solution. Furthermore, many coimnunity 
colleges do not have this source available to them. 

The main sourca of relief, then, seams to rest with 
state legislatures. Securing such relief will not be easy, 
Already action in some states presents a grim picture of what 
may follow* Limits on college budgets, moratoriums on salary 
increasea, enrollment ceilings and attacks on ao-called "frill" 
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coursas are eKamplas of thaaa actions. Even in statas ^hare 
legislators are willing to inaraase appropriations, thera is 
avary evidence that eueh increases will be acoompariied by 
greater aontrol. Speaking at the twenty* fourth SKBB 
Legislative Work Confarance, Praderick T. Gray itatad^ 
"Bacausa highar education has becOTaa so large and a&mplex# 
bacause it is requesting and racaiving an incraasirig amount 
of the tax dollar, and because of its importanea to the 
individual, the state and society, legislators feel more and 
mora responsibla for higher eduaatlon in their respaativa 
states,"^ This feeling of responsibility will result in 
graater demands for accountability. These demands for 
accountability will bring about increasing calls for 
eff iciancy and af factiveness - two sometlires misunderstood 
and often misapplied terans* 

Comnunity college presidents must be prepared to 
present convincing cases in two especially sensitive areas* 
one of these is in cost , the other in prograns > 

Gray, Frederick T*, "A Closer Look at Legislative 
Concerns About Higher Education," Proceedings , 24th SEBB 
Legislative Work Conference, August 27-28, 1975 ^ Southern 
Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Qaorgia* 
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A comnon ariticism of legislatore, and others outside 
the flald of education^ is that colleges are unable to 
justify their eosta in relation to results. Generally, 
higher education has not been able to present concise 
information in an understandable way. The demands for elearei 
explanations will increase* The traditional method of 
reporting cost by full--time student equivalent (FTSE) is no 
longer adequate. In a comprehensive conmunity college, the 
wide variety of programs make averages misleading. To add 
to this dilemma* little agreement exists on the definition 
of FTSE, 

A step in the right direction may be to determine adequat 
funding levels on the basis of student-contact hour coat* 
After four years of study^ the public junior/coiranunity 
colleges of Taxas initiated a system of appropriation requests 
based on the actual cost of teaching one student for one 
ho»r* Using the eight acceptad elements of cost, and by 
identifying programs by areas, each coiraiiunity college can 
now report eKactly what its coats are in a way that is 
useful to the institution and understandable to the public. 
The college now knows what it aosts to teach a student 
for an hour, whether the subject be English, physics, or 
auto mechanics* From these data, formulating a reasonable 
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budgetary request for presentation to the Te3cas legislature 
im a simple procaBS. 

This type of aost aacounting^ while helping to ease some 
of the pressures on the coirounity college president, may 
result in others* The system focuses attention on the high 
cost programs and makes them prime targets for economizers* 
It also reveals unusual cost variations between institutions 
in similar instructional areas. Another issue growing out of 
the system is that of cost based on the numbers of students 
enrolling in the college and cost based on those actually 
completing courses* These are all problems of accountability 
which require presidential response* 

A second sensitive area evolves from the eomprehensive 
nature of community collage programs* Comnunity services and 
continuing education are terms used to describe an expanding 
service area for the community college. To many people who 
do not recognize their importance # including some makers of 
public policy, these programs are expendable in the battle 
for economy* The aonmunity college president of the future 
will find it necessary to fight to preserve these services 
in the same way leaders in the past have often had to protect 
and promote career education* 
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Thare is inueh coinpatition for the p\Alic cSollar* Tha 
QOBt of state and national government has inoE'eaied at a rate 
equal to or greater than that of eduoation. Bauaation at one 
time was the major social institution seeking public funds. 
That is n© longer the case. Today a host of goverrunent agenaies 
seek inareased funding from legislative bodies which are firmly 
entrenched behind a politieal bulwark of "no new taxes*" 
There is evidence that their position has widespread public 
support. 

Assuming a steady- state funding pattern for the years 
immediately ahead^ vrtiat^ then^ can the oommunity college 
president hope to do to alleviate the economic pressures? 
There are numerous answers - none of them very encouraging* 
The call for "increased product tvity" will continue to be 
heard. Governing boards and legislative bodies , in answer to 
increased funding, will continue to bring up the old 
criticisms about the less than arduous teaching loads of 
college professors. The charges of "overbuilding" and 
"overexpansion" will be made f:requently. Some of these 
charges have an element of validity, in actual fact, however, 
they will not stand up under close scrutiny and do not afford 
opportunities for significant economies , 
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The eonununity college president in the future ^ill 
faced with theea economic presaures in every phmae of his 
collega'B operation* It will not be the matter of merely 
holding the line or retrenching slightly* Much mora impoartant 
will be the value judgmants that will have to be made* 

For most collages # the teacher-student ratio* or 
faculty load I provides the moBt significant means of 
balancing income and cost. Already* sonie colleges are 
operating at high teacher-student ratios. Alone* however* 
it cannot provide the relief needed. Because of the 
compleKity of its curriculum, the comprehensive comnuntty 
college has many pressures frOTt within and without whiGh li^it 
what can be done in faculty productivity. Accrediting agendie^ 
have regulatione on teacher^student ratio. Ixpensiva career 
programs may, of necessity, have limited enrollment and 
therefore relatively high student costs # Resolution of 
economic probleme by the elimination of high cost programs is 
no resolution at all. In attempting to do so, tha 
institutional purpose can be altered, and the institutioii 
could cease to be a "conmiunity college." 

The teaching faculty is the largest single pirofesston^l 
group on any community college campus. For that Reason, it 
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I greater Influence on the allocation of funds 
' segments of the college staff* Faculty 
lay be a reason why significant savings cannot 
e instructional program. Of more serious 
however* Is the pressure which may be brought 
ents of the college by the faculty^ In a 
, such programs as student services and instruc- 
may become targets for cost cutting. These 
o not have a well-^understood system o£ measuring 
With the faculty^ productivity is determined 

credit hour load^ But counselors are not able 
clear picture of productivity* The same is true 
tent of the staff in instructional media* 
tredicted enrollment decline of the 1980 's becomes 
B community college may lose one of its features 
ilted in lower costs — the use of part-time 

Most conmiunity colleges, from necessity or 
r adjunct faculty to staff many classes* In 
Lons twenty--five percent or more of the classes 
persons on a part-time basis* The educational 
practice is not an issue in this paper; the 
\t however, is a matter for consideration* in 
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most institutions, paart^-time instructors are paifl at a lowar 
rate than are full-time people* This reduces the cost of 
instruction and for many institutions has been a means of 
paying full-time faculty better salaries than could otherwise 
be provided* With decreasing enrollments , it may be assumed 
that the first to go will be the non-tenured, less than full- 
time teacher* When this happens ^ the unit cost of instruction 
will increase as the load is assumed by full-time staff who 
are on higher salaries and fringe benefits. 

Reduction in enrollments must inevitably result in 
reduction in staffing* Despite the fact that coranunity 
colleges have still shown growth, much of this may be 
attributed to the eKpanded programs to serve new clientele* 
Those in positions to know report that, over the next fifteen 
years^ even corranunity colleges in growing areas will face 
the necessity of reducing staff. 

Raymond E* Schultz identifies five problem areas related 

to potential staff reduction. He lists these as 1) reduced 

enrollment^ 2) reduced levels of financial support, 3) inflation 

4) low faculty turnover, and 5) changes in student course and 

3 

program selection. Schultz points out that many colleger 

____ 

Schultz, Raymond E*, "A Sane Approach to Staff Reduction, 
Community College Review # Vol. Ill ^ No. 3, January 1976^ 
Raleigh, North Carolina, p. 6. 
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find themselvee overstaffea in some arsae and understaffed 
in others* This, he said, is not a new condition, but one 
which presents unique problems when on the one hand reduction 
in f acuity must be made, and on the other, new people must 
be employed^ Such must be done, however, if the aducational 
goals of the institution are to be met* 

While most faculty members would favor the seniority 
system as a guide to reduction of faculty, this may not be the 
best approach for the community college* There are several 
reasons for this* The seniority system would give less 
financial relief since those being released would be the 
short tenured, lower paid faculty. Such a practice could 
result in the termination of faculty members from minority 
cultures and of women in some fields because these groups 
generally have the shortest tenure* It can bring about a 
growing imbalance among faculty, curtailing input of fresh 
ideas and viewpoints which young faculty menders bring to an 
institution* 

Whatever else the community college may face, increased 
economic pressures will head the list. These pressures will 
permeate every aspect of the college and all other problems 
will be in scffne way related. Relationships to the federal 
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government^ collactive bargaining, attitudee of state 
legislatureB — all of these can in some way be measured by 
the Impact which they will have on the economia health of 
the comnunlty college* 
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IV 

THE PRESIDENT MTD COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

"Collectri/e bargaining began to rnake 
significant inroads into the American 
profesioriate in 1969, when the first 
union contracts took effect in major 
four-year colleges and universitieB^ in 
the eeven years # since* faculties at more 
than 400 of the nation's 2^400 inatiltutions 
of higher education have voted to unionize- 
The expansion has been neither easy nor 
comfortable * " 

This statement introduces the most significant issue in 
coimnunity college management today. The movemant in collective 
bargaining is just beginning. The president must be prepared 
to cope with its pressures as they will be reflected in all 
phases of administration* 

The community college is strongly influenced by two 
worlds^ One is the traditional academic conmtunity which 

1 — 

Means, H. B, and Semas, p. W., (Ed) Faculty Collective 
Bargaining, Editorial Projects for Education, Washington, 
D. 1976. 
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earlier two-year colleges often sought to emulate # The 
other is the business conimunity with which the modern 
community college has strong bonds. Both o^ these worlds have 
helped shape the management of the colleges and the 
administrative styles of their presidents* 

On the one hand^ leaders of corrariunity/ junior colleges 
have often sought to adopt the posture of "shared responsibility" 
in administration* In this process of sharing^ the faculty 
has played a traditional role in management, especially in 
academic matters* The administration and board have often 
been concerned almost exclusively with fiscal affairs, 
construction, legislation, and other management tasks* 
Students have sometimes been given a limited role in 
institutional management* This pattern was prevalent during 
earlier history of the two-year college* 

With the rapid growth of the community collage in the 
past three decades, many have developed management systems 
at the other extreme of the spectrum* MIS (Management 
Information Systems) is a term widely used in the administration 
of community colleges* Names like Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education and National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems have become familiar in 
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the educational coitmunity* Both faculty itiana^ers and 
adrninistrators converse eaally about the "ayatemB approach" 
or "management by objectives*" 

The reaaons for these varied patterns are too numorous 
to list* A few are especially aignificant^ In their efforts 
to be community institutions* the two-^year colleges have 
formed close alliancea with the businesa and industrial 
communities. Members of the buainees community have been 
brought into the college environment, primarily as adviaera 
to career programs. This regular contact between reprasan- 
tatives of business and members of the educational community 
haa had its impact on institutional management. 

The philosophy of the community college has brought 
about changes in composition of the faculty* A college 
faculty was once considered a unique group of people educated 
in the traditional academic disciplines* This is no longer 
true* In the typical coiranunity college of the *10*b, 
"profeaaors" of welding, auto mechanica, data processing^ 
and a host of other occupational fields may outnumber those 
teaching humanities, social sciences and other academic 
subjects* Many of the former Qomm directly to the 
institution from business and industry and usually present 



ekilla and experience in lieu of eome of the normal 
reqtiirements for university degress* This melding of 
voeations with the teaching profession has had a profound 
influence . 

There are many reasoni for the current trends in community 
college management^ Most are directly related to the nature 
of the institution, its program, its purpose # and its 
constituency* All of these have led to a new element in 
institutional management* That element is collective bargain-- 
ing* The rate at which this trend is developing is seen 
differently by those involved in community college education* 
Many administrators and board members see it progressing 
with great speed and disastrous results* For some faculty 
and other employees, it is occurring too slowly and too 
infrequently * 

Only 400 of America's 2400 college faculties are 
parties to collective bargaining contracts* The significance 
is that this occurrad in a six-year period— from 1969 to 
1975, Though the nxMriber of colleges with aollectiva 
bargaining is still smalls it must be noted that where elections 
have been held, faculties have voted FOR a bargaining agent 
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ninety parcent of the tims* 

The incursion of collactive bargaining has been greatest 
in conununity collages^ Soma of the reasons for this have 
been cited in earliar paragraph<i. The movement has slowed 
in recant months but it has not stopped* Twenty-^four of the 
fifty states have enacted laws granting bargaining rights 
to public employees. Legislatures of other states are 
debating the issue. Hearings have been conducted on proposed 
federal legislation dealing with the subject. 

The current lull in activity^ or the infrequent news that 
a faculty has rejected a bargaining agents is no valid source 
of relief to the president who sees collective bargaining 
ae an anathema to his or her approach to management. He or 
she may find solace that only about one in five conmiunity 
colleges now have collect iva bargaining. That im araall 
COTifort when one considers that four^fifths of these 
institutions are still subject to organization — a field too 
fertile to be ignored by the organizers. 

For most coimunity college presidents the question is not 
"if" but "when," Those who attempt to ignore or stop 
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the movement are certain to be unsuccessful. The 
fortunate will be those who face the issue of colleotlife 
bargaining as a problem^ not a disaster^ 

In Qollective bargaining , the conmiunity collage president 
has a new role* Presidents have always faced pres^urea from 
faculties but rarely on a eomparable basis « Consequehtly^ 
it is a new experience * 

Industry has had several decades in which to refine 
collective bargaining techniques. Both management anfl labor 
have become experts on their respective sides of the 
bargaining table. Members of the higher education coiOTunlty^ 
on the other hand^ are ineKperienosd in this arena ^ and this 
inaxparience has been apparent in most aarly efforts^ The 
traditional concapt of collegitlity* wherein the prasic3ent# 
deans # and other aiteiinistrators are a part of the faculty* 
have made role dafinitions diffiqult in collective 
bargaining* The limited nature of their eourcaa and levala 
of revenue puts community colleges in a different posit ion 
than that of manufacturing enterprises. The price of their 
product^ education J cannot ba adjusted as easily as the price 
of shoes* Appropriations by state legislatures, many 
convening only every two years # and local tax sources that 
require a vote of the people # do not give educational 
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inBtitutions the freedom to negotiate in the same manner 
as industry. 

Early laws were often modlaled after those of industry^ 
and for the reasons above ^ have frequently been less than 
satisfactory. College faculties and boards have tried to 
pattern their negotiation procedures after those of business 
and mat with disappointing results. But this is changing* 
Today collective bargaining is becoming an accepted part of 
the educational coimunity, particularly to that segment known 
as the coimnunity college* 

The community college president's position must be defined 
in a way remarkably different from that of the past. 
Traditionally^ the president could define his own position 
within certain limitations* If he chose to be a strong 
academic leader # he could assume that role, delegating to 
others the management responsibilities of the college* In 
earlier days, colleges seeking a president were likely to 
place great emphasis upon his teaching ability and upon his 
published research* 

On the other hand, if the president wished to do so, 
he could delegate to others ttie responsibility of the 
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academle program^ Gonoerning himself almost entirely 
with the managemant of the institution. In some cases ^ 
a specially in the indepandent sactor^ presidents have sometime s 
defined for themselves even more r^rrow roles # limiting their 
time and energy^ for example # to fund raising and devalopnent« 
Such options may still remain open to the oommunity college 
president eKcept in one area* His role in collective 
bargaining must be clearly delineated. 

The president must be prepared to assume an appropriate 
posture at various stages of the collective bargaining 
process. If collective bargaining has aome to the college 
prior to the appointment of the president^ then that person 
will have an adjustment problem, A far greater number of 
presidents # however^ must engage in the entire process from 
early discussion to implementation. 

This first period may well be the most difficult one for 
the chief executive. It is at this time that the employees 
will decide whether to choose a bargaining agent. The 
president must demonstrate a coranitment to the govewiing 
board of the college without alienating faculty and staff. 
The president will have strong personal feelings about what 
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thm college is and should be in the community* For these 
reasona, the president must eKercise considerable restraint 
during the period of time in which the faculty and other 
employees decide the future of collective bargaining for 
the institution. 

The president's responsibility for the edification and 
leadership of the board is never greater than when collective 
bargaining is being considered. Wisdom ^ill be required to 
lead the board to creation of a philosophy of bargaining. 
The president's actions and those of the staff and board 
must never come under question relating to the outcome of 
elections. They must act as responsible leaders and insure 
careful observance of the law. 

The bargaining stage of negotiations requires another 
role for the president. Neither the chief administrative 
officer nor members cf the college's governing board should 
be directly involved in negotiations. Having chosen their 
team, the president and the board must stay away from the 
bargaining table, yet at all times, remain in control. The 
president, in particular, should be constantly aware of 
the proceedings and keep the team advised on the position 
of the board and on the capabilities of the institution. 
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The presidant can never act in a way that will weaken the 
position of tha bargaining taam. 

The implementation period in which the taCTia of the 
contract are filled is the time for strong executive leadership* 
The president is responsible for insuring that both parties 
to tha contrast observe all its provisions* In doing so^ 
ha must strive to create that atmosphere of collegiality 
that draws people together in a creative enviromnent. ht 
the same time^ he must analyze the results of the contract 
to determine its impact upon the institution* to identify 
problem areas and develop a program to send back to the 
bargaining table whan renewals are required. 

Few responsibilities of a cormnunity college president 
will bring greater pressures than that of collective bargaining* 
The identification of his or her role, a oomnitment to the 
institution* its staff, and its students, an interest in the 
constituency of the college - all of these demand the beat. 
The president can, under many circumstances, delegats to 
others much authority and responsibility , if a mistake is 
made, it may usually be corrected , In collective bargaining, 
however, the president can never totally abdicate the 
position of leadership* 
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THE pmsimm Rm GovEmmmRL relations 

"The Court of Appeals . ^ ^ held that 
where the failure to rehire did not result 
from statements made by the taaeher during 
a faculty meeting , , . # nonrenewal of 
her teaching contract had not resulted in 
violation of her rights of free speech and 
no questions of procedural due process 
arose* 
Affirmed."^ 

The above statement is from a court decision^ a happy 
ostly ending for the defendants in the casa^ the chancellor 
oard of a community college. It was costly in the sense 
the college spent $16,000 defending administrative 
n in federal courts at two levels. In addition to the 
outlay # the institution suffered additional loss in staff 
over a period of four and one-half years . 

i ~ 

Marie J. Bradford, Plaintiff-Appellant v, Tarrant County 
ET College, Joe B, Rushing, Chancellor, et al, etc., 
lants-Appallaes, No. 73-1650, United States Court of 
Ls, Fifth Circuit, April 4, 1974. 



The relationship batwaen higher adueation and the 
judicial syatam has undergone dramatie changs in the last 
two decades. In an earlier tinia# colleges were rarely 
challenged in courts on matters that today are routine 
subjects of litigation* A host of federal and state courts 
have rendered decisions which have influenced the process 
of institutional inanagement , These dacislons have resulted 
in needed clarification of rights for college students and 
employees* while at the same time it has placed administrators 
in a position of requiring refinement of their policies 
and practices* Wiile generally resulting in improvement^ 
past decisions J and the prospects of future ones, will always 
be factors bearing on community college atoinlstration. 

Through the turbulent decade of the *60's, colleges 
and universities found themselves turning to the courts 
seeking restraining ordarsp injunctions and judgments against 
those who attempted to disrupt the orderly process of 
education. Increased faculty militance and a new emphasis 
on "due process" have seen colleges and universities 
appearing often as defendants in conflicts over employment* 
Supreme Court decisions such as those in the Roth and 
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Sinflainnan easas have motivated college employeaa to saak 
redreea of grlavances in the judicial system* As 
postseaondary education moves into a period of levaling 
enrollments, the community college president can assume that 
efforts to adjust to this new era will result in more frequent 
trips to the courthouse. Despite all the wisdom which can 
be utilized in developing tenure policies , procedures for 
financial contingencies, and guarantees of due process, the 
courts will still remain the final arbiters of conflicts 
between employee and employer. 

Though perhaps less tramnatia than litigation, the 
GOmplainta lodged with EEOC (Equal Employment Opportunity 
Coimnission) , or comparable agency, are factors with which 
the president of the future may e^^ct to contend* Equal 
opportunity is the law of the land^ It is something which 
should be embraced by the higher education community as a 
reachable ideal, The path to that ideal is not easy and 
perhaps the journey will never be cranplete. It is a goal 
which must be pursued, however, and conmunity college leaders 
have no more important tasks to perform* 
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Unlike the courts, which are not as readily aceeasible 
to all because of cost, the EEOC is available to every amployae 
in higher education. Regardless of the validity of the 
eomplaint^ the eollega administration is always on the 
defensive. Even in trivial matters^ the personnel officer 
or other responsible a&niniatrator can plan to spend many 
houra^ and many dollars in defending the inetltution against 
claims of discrimination. The conununity college president 
may take important steps to minimise the vulnerability of 
the institution to charges of dis crimination. The chief 
administrator is under constant pressure to insure that the 
personnel policies^ procedures # and practices of the 
institution insure equal opportunity. One who has a loathing 
at seeing one's own name on a citation should perhaps seek 
employment other than that of a college president* . 

Courts and government agencias are not the only 
sources of pressure felt by the community college president. 
Pressures are becoming more pronounced within the states where 
legislatures and other agencies are having an increased voice 
in the management of higher education. 

"One claim advanced by administrators of 
public institutions is that they cannot be 
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responsive to needs arising from changing 
social conditions because atata agencies 
exercise close aontrol over acininistrative 
and policy decisions*" 
Statements similar to this are being heard more often 
and usually are made in connection with comments about 
appropriations. All government agencies # as well as 
education # are placing greater demands upon the state for 
adequate funding. Competition for the public dollar places 
the state official in a position requiring discriminating 
decisions. Claims^ usually by the uninformed^ about the 
Inefficiency and ineffectiveness of higher education have a 
bearing on legislati'^re appropriations. The rapid grov\?th in 
many states of educational institutions has resulted in real 
or imagined overlapping and duplication, A recent article, 
deearibing the fiscal plight of education in Alabama says, 
"A not unconmon duplication of programs and 
entire institutions is creating a strain 
on state revenues and an atmosphere of 
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Glenny, Lyman A,, et al,. Presidents Confront Reality ^ 
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incraasingly bitter competition for fundq*"^ 
It is these fiscal pressures whioh are forcing state 
officials to placa reatriationa and controls on higher 
education - not only in tha construction of facilities but 
in the expansion or even continuation of programs* ^ 

Coordination of pi^lic higher education has becana a 
watchword in many states in recant years. Even in the private 
sector^ religious denominations have often established 
"coordinating" bodies with power t© curb college boards in 
their often unchecked efforts for growth and aKpansion, 
Coordination is not a voluntas enterprise. If it is ever 
achieved^ it is only when some central agency is given the 
authority exceeding that of college administrators and 
governing boards of inatitutlons. Such controla strike at 
a major principle long held to be an essential feature of 
education - institutional autonomy. In all probability^ 
institutional autonomy has never been as great as imagined^ 
but without question, it will be restricted in the future. 
This condition requires the greatest wisdom and expertise 
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Winkler, Karen J,, "Has Alabama Overspent for Higher 
Education?", The Chronicle of Higher Education , April 12, 
1976, Vol. XII, No. 7, Washtngton, d/c,, p/ 1* 
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on the part of the president to lead the boards the faculty, 
and the entire coliege family in finding ways to function 
effectively under greatly reduced institutional fraadom* 

Increased eentralization and control by external agencies 
did not come about overnight* In the 1950 'a loud cries went 
out against "federal aid to education" by representatives 
of the public and independent interests. More often than 
not, this outcry against federal money for local schools and 
colleges was prompted by a fear, rarely stated, of what might 
result from the Supreme Court's action in 1954, striking down 
a segregated educational system* The independent sector of 
higher education was demanding, "separation of church and 
state^" ht the same time, both sectors, public 'and private, 
were competing for limited federal funds and clamoring for 
greater extension of public support. 

The advent of Sputnik I had a traumatic and immediate 
effect on federal spending for higher education. Chagrined 
and embarrassed that the Soviet union had demonstrated what 
was interpreted as scientific and teehnological superiority 
by launching the first earth satellite* many of the nation's 
leadera responded by blaming the system of public education. 
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Though much of the blame may hav© been unjustified whan axaminecl 
under the light of reason # the result was the beginning of 
numerous programs of added support to educationp Very 
shortly # there was passaga of several measures f the National 
Defense Education hot^ the Teahnical-Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, the various phases of the Higher Education Act, 
and other laws which astablished programs providing money for 
education* Student financial aid received great emphasis during 
the 1960 *s with the movement toward equal educational 
opportunity* Work-study * loan programs, and more recently^ 
the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants have become common 
features on today's college and university scene* 

More specialiEed kinds of financial assistance such 
as programs of the Department of Labor and the Justice 
Department - have been added to an already complex picture. 
To the leKicon of NDBA and other early acron:^s now are 
added LEAA and CETA with no end in sight for such alphabetical 
arrangements,* With the end of the conflict in Vietnam, 
thousands of veterans CBme home to take advantage of the GI 
Bill* With the passage of the Cranston Amendment, many 

*NDEA refers to the National Defense Education Act, LEAA 
to the Law Enforcement Assistance Atoinistration and CETA to 
the Comprehensive Edueation and Training Act. 
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colleges and universities Intensified efforts to bring 
vetarans into the educational enviromnent* It is a rare 
collage today whiah does not find itself participating in 
a great nuntoer of federally funded educational programs. 

Passage of laws affecting higher education is one thing. 
To have these laws intarprated in regulations and policies 
is an entirely different matter. Today the conmunity college 
president is faced with an enormous volume of regulations # 
many of them contradictory, most of them restrictive # and 
the newer ones especially, vague and uncertain. 

The picture is not likely to get better. The rising 
econOTiic pressures on the college will force the institution 
to seek funds from a variety of sources even though such funding 
may carry tindesirable restrictions. Even the moat well 
endowed or adequately financed colleges seek additional 
funding for special purposes. These are accompanied by 
increased control, since most of the resources are public 
funds and must be handled as a public trust by the appropriating 
agencies. Even the institution which accepts no public money 
is not eKempt from regulation by government. The right of 
the student as a consumer is a responsibility which the 
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publia cannot ignore. Daapite olaims of their independence # 
the so-called indepandent college ia# in effect^ a quasi^ 
public inatitution. It is chartered by a state or othar 
public agency to render a publio service. Therefore/ it has 
obligationa to abide by law# and iB not free from aojtie degree 
of government control* 

Resolutions by associations^ declarations of independence 
by institutional or isolated protests by individuals will not 
remove the specter of governinent control. With an iriQreaaing 
shift of the cost of education from the consumer * th^ student 
to the taKpayer, such controls will and should be maintained* 
The critical iaaue affecting the conmiunity collage pr^pident 
and his governing board ia not ^tfhether controls should be 
maintained or removed but that tha institution be abl^ to 
operate effectively within a framework of regulations designed 
to protect the interest of the publia. Constitutionally # 
public education is for the benefit of soeietyi the only 
basis upon which one can defend its support by taxation* 
That principle must be upheld. 

The reaction of the president to the increasing pressures 
of national and state regulatory agencies will, to a great 
extent # detemine his or her auaoess as a leader. It will 
be important for the administration of every college to take 
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a firm stand in protecting the institution ae well as respec- 
ting the rights of the public* What should the president's 
response be whan faced with a govarimiant order which is 
believed to jeopardize the integrity of the institution? 
Extremes should be avoided* The president should not surrender 
immediately. At the same time# precipitous, defiant action 
could place the institution in an indefensible position. 
Presidents in the future will* more than ever# need to share 
sxperiences and gain assistance from this sharing wherever 
possible* 

The conmiunity college president in the last quarter 
of the Twentieth Century will be occupied with legislative 
matters* Of equal or greater moment than the role of 
legislative advocate will be that of influencing policy 
for implementing educational enactments* 
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VI. 

RELIEVING THE PRESSURES i COURSIS OP ACTION 

There are no simple aolutlons which aan h& appliaca with 
equal success to every comnunity eollege problem. There ara# 
however^ some actions v^hiah must be takan if the issues are 
to be resolved. Some of these ^ with local adaptations, are 
appropriate for all comnunity colleges. 

1) A new emphasis is needed in Institutional research. 
The comnunity collage may be victim of its own 
claims to being a "teaching institution, not a 
research institution." A systematic means of 
gathering, analyzing, and acting upon management 
information is an essential charaQteristic of the 
effective community college of the future. The 
solutions to most major problems will have their 
origins in solid institutional research. 

2) Multiplying the niai^er of news releases is not the 
answr to restoring the faith of the public in 
higher education. Discover what the public knows 
about its cOTufnunity college. Identify the public's 
eKpectations. Provide that knowledge and 
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information whlah the paopla need and daliv@i^ those 
services whiah thay daeira. Use craativa ways of 
telling the eOTinunity oollega story. Emphasise 
its uniquanasi, but nava]^ piotura it as an oddity 
of lass than first quality. 
3) The flinanoial constraints of comnunity collages will 
be met by imaginative long-*ranga planning* Whath#r 
tha solution is to ba found in additional revenues 
or reduced costs ^ or boUi, productive planning is 
essential. In the past yamrs, planning has been 
predicated upon rapid grovrth. Planning for tha 
years ahead must take into consideration tha 
possibility of leveling enrollments and major shifts 
in sources of students. Seek means of coping with 
budgetary problems by increasad productivity instead 
of merely curtailing services. The problems of 
finance will not ba resolved by the administrator 
alone* Steps to maintain institutional solvency 
must ba based on plans involving govaming boards # 
the college staff and the constituency of the 
institution. 
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Avoid the tandanay in timee of pressure to 
withdrav^ from the mainstraam of soaiety, Maintain# 
avan strengthen, comnunity ties* Support other 
segments of higher aduoation as thasa institutions 
seek solutions to the sama problams, Whenavar 
possible, present a unitad front to the lagislatora 
and to tha public* 

Actaiinistrators and their governing boards must ba 
willing to make the hard decisions and carry out 
difficult actions whan thasa decisions and actions 
are necessary. Ba sagacious, fair# and resolute 
whan the time comas to discontinue programs no 
longer useful, reorganize departments for graater 
efficiency, and reallocate resources whan it is 
tha right thing to do. The problems of America's 
community colleges will not be resolved by timidity 
or indacisivenass* 

One word best describes the action needed to cope 
with the challenges of collective bargaining — 
PREPARi;, If possible, prepare before it becMies 
a reality. When collective bargaining is in effect. 



seek to make the system woxH in the test intereste 
of tha inatitutioft# its studente and th© Goranunit^ 
it series. Profit by tha eKperienGe of others. 
Build a library on the autject and know what is in 
it. Attend soitia of the many workshops ising held 
and involve Board mmmbmrB and other key admiiiistratorsp 
Develop a philosophy of bargaining and quietly 
Lmplamant this philosophy into a plan* hops fully 
before such a plan is needed. Work hard but Jcsep 
I low profile! 

lalaticnships between cominunity colleges and 
jovermtiental ageneiaa are always arueial ones* 
^he future of these relationships can hm greatly 
iffeotad by the action of eormunity collaga leaders* 
laintain a firm postura in dealings with other 
igenoias* Be willing to go to court whan an issue 
.a important a Analyze the long-tenn benefits and 
.iabilities when applying for govarrmient grants « 
teterinina whether what appears to be a windfall 
iay, in tha long run, become a burden. Be sensitive 
o the political climate , Join with other 
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comnunlty colleges to present a comnon frorit on 
mattera of lagislation affect ing higher education. 
Resist ejcosion of local autononiy, an essential 
quality^ in community college vitality, 
8) Share v^ith others who face the sma problems. Seek 
' assistance through organisations designed for that 
purpose* In the toierican Association of Conmunity 
and Junior Colleges, the coiranunity college 
aaministrator has hie strongest ally. It provides 
the best source of informatioji atout coimnunity 
colleges in Ajnerica, and is an organization which 
conducts many projects of vital concern to its 
itier^ers, Growlrig in Irnportance today is the 
Assoaiation of Community Collage Trustees^ another 
organization coiniiig to grips with current issues 
of management* it is through these and other 
voluntary groups that the conimunity college will 
finfl many of the answers to tomorrow's prohlams. 

The college presidency has long teen a prestigious 
position* Most polls o£ the public' e attitudes have usually 
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listed the offica of college or university prasident along 
v^ith those of Suprerne Court Jastice and United States Senator 
as baing the moat highly reS|^ated positions in the ccuntry. 
There is avi(3ence that some "slippage" has occurred in recent 
years, but at least for the ooinniunity college , the position 
of chief administrator im an exciting and satisfying position 
o£ pi&lic trust. 

In the pracaading pages, currant problems facing the 
Gonmuiiity college prasident ha^ve been discussed* The list 
ie not axhaustivBi but thosa listed ha^e ona thing in 
coniinon^ — they will not go away and will became more pronounced 
during the last quarter of this century* 

The public's attitude toward the values of ths community 
collega can navar be taken for granted, leadership in the 
field has a continuing task of interpreting the institution 
to many publics* In doing so, rfc^liance cannot be placed on 
broad general i^at ions of the advantages of eolLaga edacation* 
Ona of the successes of iyderican educmtion is that it has 
produead a citizenry inforrnad enough to intelligently 
quastion the value of aducatlon itsalf* For these qusstions# 
educators must provide answers that are corivinciiig and v?hich 
demonstrata that results are worth the amount invested . 
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Costs of postsacondary education^ like costs of all othe:c 
enterprieas^ will aontinue to inaraase * Unlike l>usinass, 
tha eoitmunity collage supportad by pulilia funds doas not 
have the flexibility of resQarces to reepond to inf lationaE'y 
pressures in the same mannar* When the cost of manufaaturing 
shoes inoraase^ that increase can exrentually be passed on 
to the consumer* The corraaunity college cannot simply pass 
on the additional cost of its product to its custamar and still 
ntaintain its integrity as an opan-door^ demoeratia institution. 

Collective bargaining in conffiiuriity' colleges may raceiva 
an impetus from, and at the same time, contribute to the 
econoroia presstiras. When faced with tha threat of financial 
retranalment, employaas guita naturally look for security. 
This is espacially tha case in a time of a tightening job 
market as has been the case in education during recant years. 
This security is often sought in collectlva bargaining, 
either as a collage organisation or an affiliate of a union. 
If employees are successful in efforts to unioniaai their 
added strength may bring greater pressures on the repources 
of the institution^ thereby Intanaifying an already difficult 
situation. College presidents face tha prospect of a 
continued cycle of financial - amplcyee - financial pressures. 
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To jnany conmiunity coliege praaidents, the declinirig 
enrollment of veterans over the months just ahead will bring 
mixed feelinge* On the one hand# there is concern over 
possible deeraasing enrollment which will dictate the painful 
steps of retrenchraent* On the other ^ there is joy over the 
prospect of relief from the inultitudinous regalations of 
the Vetexani Administration! Most colleges must daily cope 
\^ith A* rules which touch every phaee of institutional 
life from counseling to class attendance- when these are 
gone* restrictiva regulations of other agencies will be 
there to occupy the coimiunity college president as he goes 
about meeting the requirements off equal opportunity, student 
aid^ oategorical grants, and a plethora of other activities. 
All off these are the result of good causes and sound 
purposes* 

The joh of comtiunity college president has been 
pictured here as one of great pressure with short tenure 
implied* To an extent this is true and has always been- 
The aiffferanoe is that pressures change in nature and 
intensity, and the needed reaction time is often shorter* 
Flaxihility is a quality to be sought in the chief 
aKecutive of the future* 
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with all this^ the position of president of a dynamia 
coitimuiiity CQllege is an eKciting and rewarding one* No 
other segmeftt of posteecondary education ia so raaponsiya 
as the conmunity col lege # nor is there one offering greater 
opportunity^ for service. With all the protolame, the chief 
aaninistrator has unlimited opportunity to exaroise creative 
leadership — even to help bring about conditions v^here the 
pronoun, *-he^" is not the only appropriate tenn to use in 
refexrlng to the ooeupant of the president's office. 
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